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so desirable a demonstration of grace seemed | resentations. Newness of life in Him makes its 
to good men at this juncture in our reckoning, | own exhibits of grace, puts forth the flowers 
that it almost raised a claim that it was spirit- | and fruit of the Spirit, demonstrates that Christ 
ually appropriate. And indeed, in one aspect, | in us is ‘‘the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of 
the times do show the abundant need of revival, | the Valley,” and that from Him is our fruit 
in their showing how much the hearts of men| found. Representatives of the living Christ 
seem closed to the touches of grace. are they who are risen from the grave-yard of 
The increase of grace comes by submissive | their carnal life, into his higher and spiritual 
obedience rather than by centennials, but the | life, seeking those exalted interests where He 
reverse of obedience has seemed so to stigma- | sitteth, setting their mind on things above, 
tize the opening of the twentieth century, as | not on things on the earth, or the carnalities 
to postpone rather than hasten the outpouring, | of a day. When facts of the resurrection life 
or, at least, the reception of the Holy Spirit. | in man shall replace representations, then shall 
He may have many things to say to us, while} the people best ‘‘know that the Son of God 
yet He sees how, being taken up with other | hath come and given us an understanding,” to 
gods, we cannot bear them now. If anything | ‘‘know Him that is true and be in Him that is 
is unspiritualizing toa nation it is carnal war-| true.” The remedy for the carnalization of 
fare—so brutalizing the moral sense of a people | state and church and business is to “‘know Him 
that they begin to be skeptical of the higher | and the power of his resurrection.” The re- 
law and of Christ’s spirit. And when this hap- | discovery of Christ is what Christendom sorely 
pens at the very juncture when Biblical skep-| needs in pulpit and in pew, in the markets 
ticism is having, even in pulpits, the insidious | and the parliaments of men. 
effect of discrediting those Scriptures which} Yet the very fact that-Christ is risen and 
men have been taught to reckon as ‘‘the foun- | ‘‘alive forever more,” who said to his learners 
dation of their faith,’’ is not Christ between | for all time, ‘“‘Behold I am with you all the 
two thieves being ‘‘crucified afresh, and put | days, even unto the end of the world,” shows 
to anopen shame?”’ What two more blighting | that He is at hand ready and waiting to be re- 
agencies could concur at the beginning of any | discovered in any day of which it may be said, 
days to move an indefinite postponement of | ‘‘To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
spiritual revival? your heart.” Obedience to this inspeaking 
The readjuster of Scripture, however, cannot | word of the living Christ will lead the learner 
have much power with those who are built upon | to know the power of his resurrection. His 
that foundation which was “‘laid in Zion’’ before | spiritual return to men who will look for Him 
the Bible was; who ever liveth, as the Rock | is given, in order that where He is they may be 
of Ages. ‘‘For other foundation can no man | also (John xiv: 3). So no man need be com- 
lay than that is laid, Jesus Christ the right-| panionless, no church without a Head, no soul 
eous.’”” without a Mediator, no worship without a Min- 
While the very conditions which make re-| ister, no day not a day of grace. By no calen- 
vival most needed seem to block the reception | dar can we command one of the days of the 
of the Spirit, yet the obduracy may grow so | Son of man, but our only Christian attitude on 
great that there may be either a marvellous, | any day is to be commanded by Him ourselves, 
or an awful, breaking through it. ‘‘When the} even every day, as obedient disciples, so as 
Lord’s judgments are in the earth, the people | to recognize those special times and seasons 
will learn righteousness.” When the Son of| of his working when they come, which being 
man cometh for his ‘‘forward movement,’’ | placed in the Father’s own power, are not for 
shall he find faith on the earth? or shall He] us otherwise to know. 
have again to say, ‘‘Except ye see signs and 
wonders ye will not believe?’ Neither is the week of our Annual Assembly 
We have lately passed through a season con- | made a period of grace, because it is a time set 
ventionally agreed upon among many as repre- | apart for the convenience of the work of the 
sentative of Christ’s resurrection. If there | church; but whether it proves to be a season of 
were more resurrections of Him in the heart, | Divine favor or not, will depend on the obedient 
there would be less calling for spectacular rep-| and submissive attitude of all hearts before 
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Grace By Calendar. 

With the opening of a new century well- 
wishing Christians have seemed to be saying 
and praying, ‘‘The time to favor Zion, yea, the 
set time is come.” To an inquiry implying a 
similar apprehension, our Lord answered, ‘‘It 
is not for you to know the times or the sea- 
sons which the Father hath put in his own 
power.” The church’s condition of power was 
not to be times and seasons of its own schedul- 
ing, however poetically appropriate these times 
might seem, but simply ‘‘after the Holy Spirit 
is come upon you.” 

Accordingly the condition of days of grace 
is conformity to the Holy Spirit alone, who 
chooses times not of men’s mapping out, but 
according to spiritual conditions which human 
eye cannot discern, whether in the world or in 
heavenly places. We may then best leave in 
his hands ‘‘the dispensation of the fulness of 
times,’’ *‘which in its own times He shall show 
who is the blessed and only Potentate, who 
only hath immortality, dwelling in light unap- 
proachable.” We have so little right to super- 
sede his invisible calendar of grace by times 
and seasons ecclesiastically set, that He has 
said through an apostle, ‘‘Ye observe days, 
and months, and times, and years. I am afraid 
of you lest I have labored among you in vain.’’ 

Man having chosen for his convenience a 
decimal system of numbering rather than a 
duodecimal or one by eights (both of which have 
had their advocates among arithmeticians as 
more consistent with the nature of things) has 
by no means thus brought our Heavenly Father 
under any arrangement to signalize the opening 
century—a creature of our decimal scale of 
numbers—with the outpouring of a religious 
awakening. But so poetically appropriate has 
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son, who, like Longfellow’s blacksmith, worked 
at the forge all the week and devoted himself 
to preaching on the Sunday. For himself he 
was a Quaker enough to believe that the mere 
fact of a man being paid, not for preaching, 
but in order that he might preach, did hamper 
professional ministers in their intercourse es- 
pecially with the working class. It was so 
easy to fling the taunt at them, and it was so 
very difficult to repel it: ‘‘Oh you are doing 
it for what you can get from it.” He wished 
there were a thousand more people like Jamie- 
son in Manchester. He believed if there were 
the problem of getting at the ‘‘submerged 
tenth’’ would be far more likely to be solved 
than it was now. ‘‘Would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets.’’ He was quite 
sure a great many more might be than were. 





Him, to be utterly resigned to the moving of his 
spirit, whether He move in pentecostal power 
or the gentle breathing of the still small voice. 
The silence of all flesh is a requisite for the 
blessing—the silence of self and the will of 
the creature, bringing every thought and every 
utterance into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ. Thus will no message be made vague 
or prolix, no private opinion be urged against 
‘*the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,”’ 
no one’s discernment be at a loss whether the 
relieving of his own mind is relieving to the 
mind of Christ. But there will be an openness 
to let the manifestation of the truth commend 
itself to every man’s and woman’s conscience 
in the Divine sight. As the business of the 
church is the work of the risen Lord, so let it 
be done as in his sight. 


causes, the harvest last year was largely a 
failure. 

3. Most of the people still alive have already 
sold everything that would buy food. 

4. Their main food now is grass seed from 
the jungle. 

5. The hope of crops for this year is yet un- 
certain, but— 

6. The prospect is that the want will be still 
greater than last year, since the survivors have 
neither work cattle, seed grain, nor saleable , 
articles with which to buy seed, tools or food. } 

7. The only way to supply their need is 
through contributions from those who believe 
in lending to the Lord. 

8. These gifts are used in two ways: 


A. Employing those who are able to work 
thus enabling them to live now, and provide 
themselves with seed, tools, etc., for raising 
future supplies. 

B. Rescuing the aged, feeble and helpless 
orphans, from death. 
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THE OLD QUAKER NOTE RE-ECHOING IN 
OTHERS.—In a review of R. J. Campbell’s re- 
cent book, ‘‘A Faith for To-day,’’ a writer in 
the British Friend says, ‘‘We should have sup- 
posed that, from their non-professional life 
and constant mingling in the daily toil of the 
world, our Quaker ministers would have ex- 
celled in adapting their message to the spirit 
and expression of the age.’’ We indeed ex- 
pect this, and often find it, through ministers 
of Him who is the Speaker to man’s condition. 
He believes that such preachers as R. J. Camp- 
bell do thus speak to the signs of the times and 
to the conditions of men’s minds in the present 
day. He is renewedly impressed with the fact 
that the religious world is extensively accept- 
ing the faith that the voice of God speaks in 
every human soul. 



































FURTHER COUNSEL.—Leaning not to our 
understanding, to the erring and uncertain 
light of human reason, may we bring not only 
our actions, but our motives, to the balance of 
the sanctuary, solicitous alone to refer them 
to principle. Here we shall let go that attach- 
ment to the world, its wisdom, its spirit and 
maxims, which is at enmity with God, and 
enter upon that life of self-renunciation to 
which all the blessings of the gospel apply. 
Here all our testimonies will be supported, not 
because they are enjoined by discipline, but 
from an internal conviction of their consistency 
with the truth. Love unfeigned will abound; 
the spirit of war, or a disposition to partake of 
its fruits, will find no place; the motive to de- 
viate from Christian simplicity will be done 
away; the importance of education, the respon- 
sibility of the parental charge, will be viewed 
in its just light; our conversation will be 
guarded; the Scriptures of truth will be read 
with delight; the wants of the poor will be re- 
lieved; the non-performance of promises will 
cease, to be a subject of complaint; we shall 
be qualified to labor, feelingly, fervently and 
patiently, with those whom we find stepping 
aside from the path of rectitude; and enabled 
to place judgment when it appears necessary, 
in the authority of truth. Here in fine (as an 
advancement is known in this path), will be 
witnessed a happy release from the bondage of 
the world, and an admission to the glorious 
liberty which is to be enjoyed in the freedom 
of the gospel, which we desire that all may 
rightly labor to attain.—New England Epistle, 
1818. 











ONE Way TO HELP.—To aid in this rescue 
work, Philip Bacon, of Springfield, Mass., of- 
fers to sell garden and flower seeds, all his 
profits being devoted to the rescue and train- 
ing of famine orphans and child widows. These 
seeds are pronounced as thoroughly first-class, 
and sold considerably lower than the prices 
usually paid. 

Philip Bacon gives his whole time to this 
work without pay. He wants to find people 
who will sell seeds to help save the starving 
orphans and child widows from death, and train 
them for usefulness in the uplifting of India 
in their turn. The money thus counts over 
and over. Philip Bacon, 82 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass., may be addressed for seed 
catalogue, and a copy of his little paper, ‘‘Our 
Orphan Children in India,”’ which will explain 
his work fully. 

NoTe.—The sender of the above information 
who endorses it as a ‘‘gospel minister,’’ adds, 
‘*It is a pleasure to tell you that THE FRIEND 
has done me real good in its clear advocacy of 
spiritual worship. Let us hope that worship 
‘in spirit and in truth’ is gaining ground among 
real Christians.—J. F. B.’’ 














































‘‘There is’’ says Campbell, ‘‘a law of life- 
wardness within us, a Jaw by which ‘we needs 
must love the highest when we see it.’ If 
this is not the supreme religious authority, it 
is, at any rate, the test of such authority. 
Christ and Christianity are at once construed 
and vindicated by it. Man, in trusting to [a 
witness in] his own nature to respond to the 
truth which helps him is really trusting the 
Divine within him. It is this Divine within us 
which leads to seek religion. It is this Divine 
within us which speaks in the Conscience, the 
Reason, and the Heart. That which purports to 
be truth, but which bears no relation to the inner 
witness of man’s being, may be safely ne- 
glected.”’ 

‘*That is the note,” says the reviewer, ‘‘which 
used peculiarly to mark Quaker teaching. If 
we have been timid in sounding it abroad of 
late, we may rejoice that it is being struck by 
a preacher, a poet and a writer to-day.” 
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Unpaid Ministry. 

In Manchester, England, J. Allan Jamieson 
is said to be carrying on religious work ‘‘in a 
poor neighborhood without fee or reward.’’ At 
the third anniversary of the work Dr. McLaren 
and others were present to show their sym- 
pathy. The British Friend quotes from the 
Manchester Guardian a part of Dr. McLaren’s 
remarks. He said: 


THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE.—The English 
language is overspreading the world; one hun- 
dred and sixteen million persons now speak it, 
and it is spreading at a most marvellous rate. 
In the eleventh century only 2,150,000 spoke 
English. Enterprising English-speaking people 
are spreading all over the globe and those who 
ought to know claim that it will become the 
universal language. The number of people 
who speak the principal languages of the 
world are: English, 116,000,000; Russian, 
85,000,000 ; German, 80,000,000; French 
58,000,000; Spanish, 44,000,000; Japanese, 
40,000,000; Italian 34,000,000. 




















THE INDIA FAMINE AGAIN. —The India Bom- 
bay Guardian prints facts showing the great 
need of famine relief in Central India, especial- 
ly for the Bhils. We give this as a summary: 












1. A quarter to a half of these people, with 
most of the domestic and wild animals, perished 


There was nothing in his judgment that] ),.; year. 


ought to commend the work to the sympathy 
of Christian people more than the absolute 
self-sacrifice and devotion of J. Allan Jamie- 


2. From the lateness of the rains, the want 
of seed grain and work animals, and other 
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Our Manner of Worship. 
(Continued from page 302.) 
THE SCRIPTURES AS THE LETTER, CHRIST AS THE 
WORD, THE GOSPEL AS THE POWER. 


Thou also sayest, ‘‘But, if you are desirous 
and perfectly willing to learn and adopt the 
truth, you can find it in the Holy Writ your- 
self.’’ 

Now, I could not direct one solely to the Scrip- 
tures to learn the truth, but unto Christ, which 
the Scriptures bear witness unto, and testify 
of. For said Christ, the Spirit ‘‘shall take of 
mine, and show it unto you,’’ and as holy men 
gave forth the Scriptures (2 Peter i: 21), so 
holy men, and they only, come truly to under- 
stand them; but they say that the witness of 
God is greater than they; the Spirit itself 
bearing witness with our spirits, that we are 
the sons of God. For it is not the Scriptures 
without the Spirit, nor the Spirit contrary to 
the Scriptures. The Holy Scriptures are a 
blessing invaluable, for which we cannot be 
thankful enough, but they are a sealed book 
until our understanding is opened by the same 
Holy Spirit which inspired those holy men 
who gave them forth. Even’ the followers of 
our Lord, when He was upon the earth, could 
not understand them until their understand- 
ings were opened by Him. Without Him we 
can do nothing. The Jews had the Scriptures; 
and yet they were the enemies of Him of 
whom they so faithfully testify; they felt 
themselves secure, and thought they had in 
them eternal life; but what said the Prince of 
life, ‘‘Search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life; and they are they 
which testify of me, but ye will not come 
unto me that ye might have life.’’ So that 
although they are an inestimable gift out 
of the Divine treasury, bestowed upon man 
by the Holy Ghost, for his greatest outward 
heavenly comfort to strengthen his hope in the 
promises of God, of life eternal through that 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, and are ‘‘pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be made perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto every good work;” and although 
they are able to make wise unto salvation, it is 
only ‘‘through faith, which is in Christ Jesus,” 
of whom they so abundantly testify from their 
earliest pages. And yet, if we could repeat 
them from the beginning of Genesis to the end 
of Revelation, they cannot save one soul, nor 
blot out one sin. 

But they direct us unto Him, unto whom 
all power in heaven and earth is given, who 
only hath the words of eternal life; who is 
himself that eternal life. 

To Him, then, we must go to be saved; in 
Him we must believe; to his holy Spirit in our 
hearts we must turn, whose light shineth in 
all. His long suffering and goodness will lead 
us to repentance, when we look on Him, whom 
we have so greviously pierced, and from whose 
merciful reproofs we have so long revolted, 
and which we have disregarded with hardness 
of heart and unbelief in his power to save. 

His light in us will not only set all our sins 
in order before us, that we may repent of 
them, and forsake them; but as we abide 
under the righteous judgments of our Lord’s 
redeeming love, they will, though they may 
have been as scarlet and crimson, be made 
white as snow and wool by the blood of the 


Lamb, and be remembered no more by Him 
who redeemeth our life from destruction, and 
crowneth us with loving kindness and tender 
mercy, for His great name’s sake. 

Behold then the blessedness of those who 
know the Lord for themselves; who have come 
to the knowledge of the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom He hath sent, by believing 
in the power of the Holy Spirit and sitting 
under its heavenly teachings. ‘‘This is life 
eternal.” 

Neither do I think the Scriptures are that 
which they themselves call ‘‘the Word of 
God.” If they were they would be the ground 
of faith and rule of life. I believe the Holy 
Scriptures were given by Divine inspiration, 
are of Divine authority; yet not the prime, but 
the secondary rule, nor properly ‘‘the Word 
of God.”” But the Lord Jesus Christ and not 
the Scriptures is ‘‘the Word of God,” in whom 
dwells all the fulness of the Godhead sub- 
stantially. Nor doth the Scripture anywhere 
call itself the Word of God, as I have ever 
found, but gives that title justly, and prop- 
erly to Christ in his spiritual appearance, both 
in the old and New Testament: first in the 
Old where it is written, ‘‘For this command- 
ment which I command thee this day, it is not 
hidden from thee neither is it far off, etc., but 
the Word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it. 

This was not any of the ten commandments 
written on the tables of stone, though indeed 
the root of all the commandments of God, 
nor was there much of the Scripture then writ- 
ten; but this was the Spirit of Christ before 
his incarnation, of whom Peter testifies, That 
he was in the prophet and testified beforehand 
his sufferings in the flesh and that many hun- 
dred years before his manifestation therein, 
and the glory that should follow, of whom the 
apostle Paul likewise bears testimony in these 
words: ‘‘The righteousness which is of faith, 
speaketh on this wise, Say not in thine heart 
who shall ascend into heaven (that is, to bring 
Christ down from above) or who shall descend 
into the deep, (that is, to bring up Christ 
again from the dead) but what saith it? The 
Word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in 
thy heart: that is the Word of faith which we 
preach.” And the word ‘‘we,’’ in this place 
shows that it was not the testimony of that 
apostle only, but likewise of all the rest of 
the apostles and ministers of Christ in that 
day, and that Christ himself is the Word of 
the Father. 

The evangelist John testifies of Christ after 
this manner, ‘‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. All things were made by Him and 
without Him was not anything made that was 
made. He was in the world, and the world 
was made by Him, and the world knew Him 
not. 

‘‘And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us,’ etc. Now these things cannot 
be truly, or with any sense, said of the Scrip- 
tures for the spirit of Christ is not the Scrip- 
tures, though they testify of Him. 

The Scriptures never ascended into heaven, 
neither did they descend into the deep and 
rise again; neither are the Scriptures the word 
of faith; neither were they in the beginning; 
nor are they God; nor was anything at all 
made by them. But all things were made 


some thousands of years before there were any 
Scriptures in the world, which (or any now 
extant) were not until the days of Moses, who 
wrote but a small part of them. Nor does the 
world now know God, or the word of God, by 
the Scriptures, nor were they ever made flesh. 
And again thou hast written, ‘‘There is abund- 
ance in the Scripture to prove that a good 
and acceptable worship of God is far different 
from that observed by the Friends. The gos- 
pel is intended for the salvation of all, both 
Jew and Gentile. But if they know not the 
gospel, how shall it profit them? It was the 
mission of the apostles to preach and explain 
this good news, and it is the duty of every 
professed follower of Christ to work in his 
vineyard.”’ 

What I have written on Divine worship may 
suffice, that Friends are in possession of that 
good and acceptable worship of God. But 
shall I not query with thee, what the gospel 
is? Thou sayest ‘‘it is intended for the salva- 
tion of all;’’ very true. But is it an historical 
or doctrinal relation of things without the 
Son of God? or the exterior declarative, and 
occasional expression of the Holy Ghost? 

My understanding on this subject is that the 
evangelical and apostolic writings are descrip- 
tive and declarative of the gospel which therein 
is defined to be the power of God unto salvation 
(Rom. i: 16; 1 Cor. i: 24). That Christ is the 
power of God. He spiritually and internally ad- 
ministers light and life to the souls of men, which 
spiritual and powerful administration is the es- 
sential gospel; and that both those parts of 
Scripture which bear testimony to the incar- 
nation and outward process of Christ, and 
those that witness to his inward ministration 
in spirit, whether narrative or doctrinal, being 
the best and most eminent written testifica- 
tions of the gospel, are therefore by a me- 
tonymy, usually called by its name. 

I hold that the gospel is not to be truly and 
certainly known without Divine illumination; 
for ‘‘the things of God knoweth no man, but 
the Spirit of God” (1 Cor. ii: 11). 


(To be continued.) 


A Little Boy’s Politeness, 


It was raining. An aged woman, who had 
crossed hy ferry from Brooklyn to New York, 
looked wistfully across the street to the car 
she wanted to take. She had no umbrella. 
Her arms were full of bundles. A shabby 
little fellow, carrying a cheap but good um- 
brella, stepped up. ‘‘May I see you across, 
ma’am?” ‘‘Thank you, dear.” Across the 
street, she handed him five cents. He declined 
it, blushing, yet looking as if he wanted it. 
The woman was interested. She drew him 
under an awning, and questioned him, to find 
that his having this umbrella at the ferry was 
a bit of childish enterprise to help his mam- 
ma. He had paid the seventy-five cents in 
his savings-bank for it, and had already taken 
in thirty cents by renting his umbrella to gen- 
tlemen who, like herself, had left their umbrella 
at home. ‘‘You’re the first old lady,” he said 
with childhood’s candor, ‘‘that I’ve taken across 
—and—and I didn’t think it was polite—I 
didn’t think mamma would like me to charge 
you.” ‘‘A child of the poor,” thought his 
questioner; ‘‘but I know from his ways that 
his mother is a lady and a good woman.”— 
Exchange. 
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FORGET NOT ALL HIS BENEFITS. 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Surprising falls the instantaneous calm, 
The sudden silence in my chamber small— 
|, starting, lift my head in half alarm, 
The clock has stopped—that’s all ! 


The clock has stopped! Yet why have I so found 
An instant feeling, almost like dismay ? 
Why note its silence sooner than its sound ! 
The clock has ticked all day ! 


And so the blessings Heaven daily grants 
Are, in their very commonness, forgot— 
We little heed what answereth our wants, 
Until it answers not. 


A strangeness falleth on familiar ways, 
As if some pulse were gone without recall— 
Something unthought of, linked with all our days: 
Some clock has stopped—that’s all. 





7 S ’ For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Capital Punishment Discussed in a South Sea 
Island Parliament. 

The subject of the expediency and the right- 
fulness of the judicial infliction of the death 
penalty continues to receive considerable at- 
tention, although it is probable that not much 
progress has been made in the last quarter 
century toward effecting its abolishment. As 
far back as 1845, an eleventh edition of a book 
of over two hundred pages, ‘‘Essays on the 
Punishment of Death,’’ by Charles Spear, was 
published at Boston. It seems to indicate 
there having been a good deal of inquiry into 
the subject at that time. There is contained 
in that book a very interesting account of a 
formal debate in the council or parliament of 
the Society Islands, said account being taken 
from the Voyages and Travels of Tyerman and 
Bennet to the South Seas. The question de- 
bated was, whether the penalty for homicide 
should be death or exile for life to a desolate 
island, and the latter alternative was adopted. 
The compiler appositely remarks upon the in- 
cident, as showing the progress of religious 
truth, and the views the unsophisticated mind 
of the heathen takes of the Noahic covenant, 
on first becoming acquainted with the Bible. 
“Surely, if these untutored savages thought it 
safe to dispense with the punishment of death, 
the civilized world need not be afraid.” Fol- 
lowing is the debate as given. It well exem- 
plifies the Scripture, ‘‘Iron sharpeneth iron; 
80 aman sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.’’—J. W. L. 


On the question being proposed, Hitoti, the 
principal chief of Papecto, stood up, and, bow- 
ing to the president and the persons around 
him, said, ‘‘No doubt this was a good law, but 
a thought has been growing in my heart for 
several days, and when you have heard my lit- 
tle speech, you will understand what itis. The 
laws of England, from which country we have 
received so much good of every kind, must not 
they be good? Now, my thought is, that as 
England does so, it may be well for us to do 
80. That is my thought.’’ 

Perfect silence followed; and it may be ob- 
served here, that during the whole eight days’ 
meeting of this parliament, there was not an 
angry word spoken by one against another, 
nor did any assume more knowledge than the 
test. None controverted the opinion of a pre- 
ceding speaker, or even remarked upon it with- 
out some respectful commendation of what ap- 
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peared praiseworthy in it, while, for reasons 
which he modestly but manfully assigned, 
he deemed another sentiment better. 


before him, Utami, the principal chief of Bua- 
naania, rose, and thus addressed the president, 
‘‘The chief of Papecto has said well, that we 
have received a great many good things from 
the kind Christian people of England. 
what have we not received from Beretane? 











After looking around to see if one was up 


Indeed, 


(Britain). Did they not send us (Azea) the 
gospel? But does not Hitoti’s speech go too 
far? If we take the laws of England for our 
guide, then must not we punish with death 
those who break into a house? Those who 
write a wrong name? Those who steal a sheep? 
And will any man in Tahiti say that death should 
grow for these? No, no, this goes too far. 
So, I think we should stop. The law, as it is 
written, I think is good; perhaps I am wrong, 
but this is my thought.’’ 

After a moment or two of stillness, Upu- 
paru, a noble, intelligent and stately chief, 
stood forth. It was a pleasure to look upon 
his animated countenance and frank demeanor, 
without the smallest affectation either of su- 
periority or condescension. He paid several 
graceful compliments to the former speakers, 
while, according to his thought, in some things 
each was right, and each was wrong. ‘‘My 
brother, Hitoti, who proposed that we should 
punish murder by death because England does 
so, was wrong, as has been shown by Utami, 
for they are not the laws of England which 
are to guide us, though they are good; the 
Bible is our perfect [outward] guide. Now, 
Mitti Fruter (the missionary Croek )was preach- 
ing to us on (naming the day) from the Scrip- 
ture, ‘He that sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed,’ and he told us this 
was the reason of the law of England. My 
thought, therefore, is not with Utami, but with 
Hitoti—though not because of the law of Eng- 
land, but because the Bible orders it—that we 
ought to punish with death every one found 
guilty of murder.”’ 

There was a lively exchange of looks all 
through the assembly, as if each had been 
struck with the sentiments of the speaker, es- 
pecially when he placed the ground of the pun- 
ishment of death, not upon English precedent, 
but upon Scripture authority. Another chief 
followed, and, ‘‘rising, seemed a pillar of state,’’ 
one whose aspect and presence and costume 
(richly native) made the spectators forget even 
him who had just sat down. His name was 
Tati, and on him all eyes were immediately and 
intensely fixed, while with not less simplicity 
and deference to others than those who had 
preceded him, he spoke thus, ‘‘Perhaps some 
of you may be surprised that 1, who am the 
first chief here, and next to the royal family, 
should have held my peace so long. I wished 
to hear what my brethren would say, that | 
might gather what thoughts had grown in their 
breasts on this great question. I am glad I 
waited, because some thoughts are now grow- 
ing in my breast which I did not bring with 
me. The chiefs who have spoken before me 
have spoken well. But is not the speech of 
Upuparu like that of his brother Hitoti, in 
this way? If we cannot follow the laws of 
England, in all things, as Hitoti’s thoughts 
would perhaps lead us, because these go too 
far—must we not stop short of Upuparu, be- 


cause his thoughts go too far likewise? The 
Bible, he says, is our perfect guide. 
But what does that Scripture mean? ‘He 
that sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.’ 
we cannot follow it to the end, any more than 
we can follow the laws of England all the way? 


It is. 
Does not this go so far that 


I am Tati; I am a judge; a man is convicted 
before me; he has shed blood; I order him to 
be put to death; I shed his blood; then who 
shall shed mine? Here, because I cannot go 
so far, I must stop. This cannot be the mean- 
ing of these words. But, perhaps, since many 
of the laws of the Old Testament were thrown 
down by the Lord Jesus Christ, and only some 
kept standing upright, perhaps, I say, this is 
one of those which were thrown down. How- 
ever, as I am ignorant, some one else will show 
me that in the New Testament, our Saviour or 
his apostles have said the same thing concern- 
ing him that sheddeth man’s blood, as is said 
in the Old Testament. Show me this in the 
New Testament, and then it must be our guide.”* 
Next rose Pati,a chief and. judge of Eimeo, 
formerly a high priest of Oro, and the first 
who, at the hazard of his life, abjured idolatry. 
**My breast,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘is full of thought, 
and surprise and delight. When I look round 
at this fare bure ra (house of God), in which 
we are assembled, and consider who we are 
who take sweet counsel together here, it is 
to me all mea huu e (a thing of amusement) 
and mea ao foaou te aau, ‘a thing that makes 
glad my heart.’ Tati has settled the question; 
for is it not the gospel that is our guide? I 
know many passages which forbid, but I know 
not one which commands, to kill. But then 
another thought is growing in my breast, and 
if you will hearken to my little speech, you 
shall know what it is. Laws to punish those 
that commit crime are good for us. But tell 
me, why do Christians punish? Is it because 
we are angry, and have pleasure in giving pain? 
Is it because we love revenge, as we did when 
we were heathens? None of these; Christians 
do not love revenge; Christians must not be 
angry; they cannot have pleasure in causing 
pain—Christians do not, therefore, punish for 
these. Is it not that, by the suffering which 
is inflicted, we may prevent the criminal from 
repeating his crime, and frighten others from 
doing as he has done, to deserve the like? 
Well, then, does not everybody know it would 
be a greater punishment to banish forever from 
Tahiti, to a desolate island, than just in a mo- 
ment to be put to death? And could the ban- 
ished man commit murder again there? And 
would not others be more frightened by such 
a sentence than by one to take away his life? 
So my thought is that Tati is right, and the law 
had best remain as it is written?” 
One of the taata rii, or little men, a com- 
moner, a representative of a district, now pre- 
sented himself, and was listened to with as 
much attention as had been given to the lordly 
personages who preceded him. He said, ‘‘As 
no one else stands up I will make my little 


* Daniel Wheeler, in the narrative of his visit to 
the South Sea Islands (1835) refers to a pleasant 
meeting with Utami, chief of Buanaania. Of Tati, 
he says, thus corroborating the above recital, ‘‘This 
man is considered to be the greatest orator upon 
the islands, and one of the few who stand as cham- 
pions for the general welfare of their country.’’ 
Consult D. Wheeler’s Journal, vol. vii. Friends’ 
Library, pp. 142, 146.—J. W. L. 
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speech, because several pleasant thoughts have 
been growing up in my breast, and I wish you 
to hear them. Perhaps everything necessary 
has been said by the chiefs; yet, as we are not 
met to adopt this law, or that law, because 
one great man or another recommends it, but, 
as we the faata rii, just the same as chiefs, are 
to throw our thoughts together, that out of 
the whole heap the meeting may make those to 
stand upright which are best, whencesoever 
they come—this is my thought. All that Pati 
said was good; but he did not mention that one 
reason for punishing (as a missionary told us, 
when he was reading the law to us in private), 
is to make the offender good again, if possible. 
Now, if we kill a murderer, how can we make 
him better? But if he be sent to a desolate 
island, where he is all solitary, and compelled 
to think for himself, it may please God to make 
the bad things in his heart to die, and good 
things to grow there. But if we kill him, 
where will his soul go?’’ 


Overcome Evil With God. 


A friend of ours, living at the time near Red 
River, Arkansas, relates that one day an In- 
dian, with whom he was friendly, came to him 
in a great rage against a certain planter, who 
had set his dogs on him. He declared he 
would kill him or set fire to his buildings. ‘‘Oh, 
no,’’ said my friend, ‘‘that would not be right.” 
‘*What!” said the Indian, ‘‘not right to kill him 
when he set hisdogs onme?”’ ‘‘No,” was the 
reply; ‘‘besides, what good would it do you to 
kill him?” ‘‘I would have my revenge,’’ said 
the Indian. ‘‘That,” said my friend, ‘‘would 
be nothing, and you would be guilty of murder, 
and be in constant danger and dread of punish- 
ment.” 

The Indian looked very thoughtful a short 
time, then said, ‘‘Well, what shall I do?’ 
‘*Why,’’ said my friend, ‘‘do that man some 
good the very first opportunity, and you will 
find that sweeter than revenge, and it will 
bring you into no danger, but may bring you 
many blessings.’” The Indian looked at him 
earnestly, and said, ‘‘You never told me a lie; 
I will try it, and find out if you lie to me now.” 

Several months passed. My friend had for- 
gotten the circumstance, when one day the 
Indian came to him with new blankets, over- 
joyed to see him. ‘‘Ah!’ said he, ‘‘you told 
me true, it is no lie.”’ 

“*Well, what is it?’’ said my friend. ‘‘Why, 
you remember I was going to kill such a planter, 
and you told me not to, but to do him good. 
Well, some days ago the man was lost. He 
had wandered about in the woods, until he was 
almost starved. Ifound him. ‘Now,’ said I, 
‘I can easily kill him for setting his dogs on 
me,’ but I remembered what you told me, and 
so I took him to my camp and fed him, and 
kept him over night, and the next day took 
him to his plantation. When just by it I said 
to him, ‘There is your house; you see it; go.’ 
He was so glad he shook me by the hand, and 
called me good Indian. ‘Yes,’ said I; ‘but you 
did not think me very good when you set your 
dogs on me.’ ‘I set my dogs on you?’ -said 
the planter, turning pale at the thought of the 
hazard he knew he had been in, from his know]- 
edge of the Indian character. ‘Yes, you set 
your dogs on me at such a time, and I had to 
run for my life.’ ‘Iam sorry,’ said the planter, 
‘and you have rendered me good for evil; come 


in.’ ‘So,’ continued the Indian, ‘he took me 
to his house, and told all the negroes to treat 
me well if I came there when he was not at 
home. And he gave me these fine blankets, 
and made me feel very happy. You told me 
no lie.’ ’’ ; 

Here was sown a little good seed, which bore 
its good fruit, and all because the Indian 
thought my friend ‘‘did not lie.’’ ‘‘He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come with rejoicing bring- 
ing his sheaves with him.””—Living Way. 


Some New Uses of Glass. 


Glass, which is one of the most fragile of 
materials when thin, is in some respects one of 
the strongest and most resisting when made 
thick or cast into blocks. Among the many 
new uses of this substance, a large number 
are based on this property, so that glass may 
cease to be a synonym for fragility. Our de- 
scendants may not be able to understand the 
proverb about ‘‘those who live in glass houses,” 
for they may themselves be living in houses of 
glass that are more substantial and lasting 
than our present stone dwellings. So at least 
we are told by M. F. Fardiau, who writes on 
the subject in La Science Illustree. He says: 

‘‘About ten years ago, M. Vinterhoff, of 
Cologne, devised a method of replacing litho- 
graphic stones by plates of glass from which 
proofs of extraodinary fineness were obtained 
by a secret process. The method does not yet 
seem to have been very successful, however, 
notwithstanding its cheapness. 

‘It has also been proposed to replace the 
copper sheathing of ships by glass plates. 
An Italian vessel thus protected put in at Mar- 
seilles several times in 1882. Here, too, the 
success of the plan does not seem to corres- 
pond with the advantages claimed for it, among 
which are freedom from oxydation and wear, 
and the absence of those incrustations which, 
accumulating in the course of long voyages, 
end by impeding the vessel. 

‘*We should also mention here the glass casks 
for the manufacture of which Hubert teok out 
a patent in 1860. They have, aside from their 
fragility, which makes them unfit for trans- 
portation, incontestable advantages over wood- 
ed casks— neatness, ease of cleaning, and 
transparency, which last quality enables the 
owner to see exactly how much wine or beer 
they contain at any given time. 

‘‘Among interesting minor uses we should 
note that of glass bearings for machinery of 
small power. These support a light, rapidly 
rotating axle very well; they heat little, do 
not wear, and need little lubrication. Not- 
withstanding all this, it would seem that they 
are not perfectly safe in all circumstances. 

‘‘Complaint is made continually of brass 
weights when used in kitchens. These com- 
plaints have been met in Switzerland by the 
governmental authorization, in 1897,of weights 
made of a special kind of glass, almost un- 
breakable. They are conical and end in a 
knob on which the value is engraved. . . . 

**It is well known that the developing fluids 
used in photography spoil very soon in con- 
tact with the air, and that they can therefore 
be preserved only in full bottles. It is thus 
necessary to decant them as fast as they are 
used into a series of smaller and smaller bot- 
tles. M. Gaumont, head of the well-known 


firm, has devised a plan by which glass balls are 
put into the bottle, one by one, to keep it full, 

“In electricity, the uses of glass are of 
prime importance. It is commonly employed 
as an insulator, and in spite of its faults, has 
great advantages. Of it are made the plates 
of the electro-static machines of the labarato- 
ries, Leyden jars, jars for batteries, globes 
for arc-lamps, bulbs for incandescent lights, 
the plates of condensers, electric rheostats, 
etc. In London blocks of glass have been used 
to insulate the third rail on electric railway 
systems. 

‘In the United States glass ties have even 
been used on railroads to replace the ordinary 
wooden ties. 

‘*Glass-cotton, which consists of very flexi- 
ble, fine fibres, obtained in the Bohemian glass- 
works, serves to make filters which are much 
used in laboratories, for they are unalterable 
and may be used indefinitely if washed and 
dried after each operation. Glass-cotton can 
also be used to handle caustic liquids used in 
surgery, like nitrate of silver or tincture of 
iodin. 

‘But it is in our dwellings that the users of 
glass have multiplied in recent years. 

‘*Glass window-panes, which represent the 
chief domestic uses of glass—also the oldest, 
since they are found in Pompeii—are being 
somewhat modified. We are beginning to use 
perforated glass, which ventilates the room- 
without drafts. The holes, which are about 
15cm. (6 inches) apart, are conical; the little 
end of the hole is toward the outside; the air 
enters the room in diverging currents. 

In shops and stores and for the roofs of glazed 
courts, protected glass is now often used, that 
has a metal network embedded in it. This net- 
work is placed in position by pressing it be- 
tween two plates of hot glass. Although 
nearly as transparent as ordinary glass, this 
protected glass has an enormous resisting 
power to shock, pressure, and fire; it cannot 
be cut with a diamond and is not to be removed 
by ordinary means without making a noise, 
which makes it a valuable protection against 
thieves. 

‘‘Apartments on lower floors, in narrow 
streets, receive only an insufficient amount of 
light through their windows. To obviate this 
inconvenience prismatic glass has been devised, 
which is placed in the windows or in inclined 
screens. The light ray that strikes it is devi- 
ated, and instead of reaching the sidewalk it 
is diffused through the apartment. 

‘* As for the illumination of basements below 
the ground level, that is obtained by the aid of 
prismatic cubes, that project the light into the 
remotest corners of the room. The hygienic 
dwelling of the future will have its walls cov- 
ered with malleable glass, in which nails may 
be imbedded. A cloth impregnated with a 
solution will suffice for its disinfection. 

‘“‘The time in not far distant when the house 
may be built entirely of glass. Garchig’s glass- 
stone or ceramo-crystal, made like Reaumur 
porcelain by vitrifying glass debris and then 
agglomerating it by pressure and heat, has 
the first rank among materials of construction, 
including granite, for resistance to crushing, 
shock, usage, cold and chemical action. It 
can be readily colored and molded, and has 
already begun to play a great part in building 
construction. 
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‘‘Mention should also be made of hollow 
glass bricks, hermetically sealed to prevent 
the access of dust to their interior. These 
pricks have already been tested in building 
with excellent results. 

‘‘As for the glass house itself, it has already 
been seen in Japan and in the United States. 
Even in Paris, during the recent Exposition, 
we had a palace of glass, which was a won- 
der.”—Literary Digest. 


A Grave Mistake. 


Yes, it is a grave mistake, young ladies, to 
let men spend so much money upon you in va- 
rious ways. It cheapens you in exact propor- 
tion to what they pay for you. Very often they 
can’t afford it; and not infrequently they don’t 
wish to do it, and only yield to custom and 
what they suppose you expect from them. 

Girls could often learn a lesson for them- 
selves by noticing how their brothers talk about 
the expenses of escort duty. As they talk to 
you, so do your escorts speak of you. 

It would be a wise and righteous measure if 
society girls would form leagues among them- 
selves to institute a reform in these things, 
and bring the wholesome pleasure of social in- 
tercourse within the honest reach of men whose 
salaries are small. 

Don’t allow men to give you expensive sup- 
pers and expensive flowers and the like. And 
as to more personal things, why a sense of 
delicacy and personal dignity ought to place 
impassable barriers between you and gifts from 
men who are not bound to you by the closest 
ties of blood or friendship. How well I re- 
member the instruction of the best woman I 
ever knew, whose advice to her daughter was, 
“Never take presents from men, or allow them 
to spend money upon you; even when you are 
engaged, limit your lover’s gifts to flowers and 
books. It is time enough for handsome pres- 
ents when you are married; and if anything 
should interfere with your marriage, why, you 
will be spared the mortification of having all 
sorts of things to send back.’’ 

The longer I live the sounder this advice be- 
comes. Ah, in those days mothers were so 
careful in the way they taught their daughters 
and trained a race of women who were fit to 
be wives and mothers, and who learned no les- 
sons whose ultimate sequence is the divorce 
court.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





LivE THY OWN Lire.—‘‘We have no sort 
of hesitation in declaring with positiveness a 
deep and deepening conviction that the first 
need of this our day is a personal, pure, vital 
and victorious life. Altruism is all right in 
its place; personalism comes first in its place. 
The kingdom of God that we seek it to be with- 
mm ourselves. They who have a true, real life 
at home, do not need to run about telling of 
It, exaggerating it, professing what it is not, 
because it ought to be that; they have only to 
be rightly and grandly alive within themselves 
and the light will shine abroad. Set a candle 
i your window, and you need not go abroad to 
lead the rays; they make their own glory paths 
through the dark. It is the tendency to pro- 
fess much and to have little, to take much from 
other lives and have little of one’s own, that 
18 Weakening character. 

Nor is it impracticable to live your own 
life, when once it is given. For the vision is a 


gift. God reveals himself to men. We imper- 


THANKS.—Little Jack was only four years 


fectly find Him anywhere, in anywise, but in| old, and a great pet of his Aunt Ruth, on ac- 


the secret soul where‘ only spirit touches spirit.’ | count of his sweet, affectionate ways. 


This disclosure may be progressive; it is the 
coming of a holy day; the day-spring is in our 
souls and at length we cry; ‘‘Lo, it is day; we 
behold the Christ, our Lord, our Life!’’ Blessed 
is the man who has waited long for this vision 
and has at last found it! Happy is he who feels 
the stir of the coming day! But do not make 
haste to anticipate your sunrise by shouting in 
the language of those who are far above you 
on their heights. It is your wisdom and not 
theirs that you are to cherish and confess. 
Be patient, soul; be honest; be true to yourself 
and trust God. Live all you have to-day and 
there is ever more to follow.’’—Lwangelist. 


Henry M. Stanley tells, that once in the 
heart of dark Africa a native was dragged be- 
fore him by some of his followers for stealing 
a gun. Stanley looked at the gun; it clearly 
belonged to his expedition. The poor man who 
had it was frightened at the mention of Stan- 
ley’s name, and could hardly find his voice or 
say a word, only ‘‘I am a son of God, I would 
not steal!’ This he repeated again and again. 
It was all he could say. 

Stanley was interested, and it dawned on 
him that this man was probably one of the con- 
verts of some of the missionaries laboring in 
that region, and he accordingly gave him the 
gun, and allowed him to go, while they pursued 
their way. 

At the next station where they stopped they 
found the gun waiting for them. It appeared 
that the gun had probably been lost. This 
man had found it, and when he was set free he 
at once went with it to the missionary for in- 
structions, and by his direction it was sent 
where Stanley would get it. 

But what alight must have touched that 
darkened son of Africa, who, though brought 
up in all vileness and theft and sin, and had 
come to realize the glorious dignity of a divine 
paternity, and say ‘‘I am a son of God, I would 
not steal.” 

How many there are in civilized lands whose 
ideas of the grandeur of divine sonship are not 
as clear as his! Let us pray that we may know 
how much it means to be sons of God, and 
knowing this that we may walk worthy of our 
calling, as children of the light, in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse generation. ‘‘Be- 
loved, now are we the sons of God, but it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be, but we know 
that when He shall appear we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is;” and though 
‘*the world knoweth us not because it knew 
Him not,’’ yet it is for us to know Him and 
know ourselves as his children and his servants, 
who by our lives and conduct should adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.— 
The Christian. 

JOSIAH LANGDALE, being in poor health, left 
England for America in 1723 with his wife and 
two children. After being at sea three days 
he died, and was cast into the ocean. His 
coffin floated back to England, near his own 
home was taken to land, the corpse recognized 
as his; the funeral was held in the meeting- 
house where he had belonged, and he was buried 
in his native place. 








One 
day his cousin, a boy of sixteen, set Jack to 
work for him. He told him to pull up some 
weeds in the field, while he finished his story. 
Little Jack worked away until his fingers were 
sore and his face was very hot. When, at 
length, he returned to the house, his aunt said 
to him, ‘‘Jackie, what have you been doing?” 

The tears came into his eyes, and his lips 
quivered, and for a moment he did not speak. 
Then he said, ‘‘I’ve been kind to Cousin Frank; 
I worked dreffly hard for him, and he never said 
‘thank you’ to me.’’ 


Poor little Jackie! I felt sorry for him. It 


‘was hard lines not to have a word of thanks 


after all his hard work. But that night when I 
put him in his little cot he suid to me, ‘‘ Auntie, 
this morning I was sorry I pulled the weeds 
but now I’m not sorry.’’ 

**How is that?” I asked. 
Frank thanked you?’’ 

**No, he hasn’t; but inside of me! have a 
good feeling. It always comes when I have 
been kind to anyone, and, do you know, I’ve 
found out what it is?’’ 

‘*What is it, darling?’’ I asked. 

And throwing his arm around my neck, he 
whispered, ‘‘It’s God’s thank you,”—Zion’s 
Watchman. 


‘* Has Cousin 


The summer vanishes, but soon will come 

The glad young days of yet another year, 

So do not mourn the passing of a joy, 

But rather wait the coming of a good, 

And know God never takes a gift away 

But he sends other gifts to take its place. 
—Marianne Farningham. 








Items Concerning the Society. 

The sessions of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 
the present year begin with the Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, held on Seventh-day the 13th 
instant and continue with the general meetings for 
business in the Meeting-house at Fourth and Arch 
Streets probably during most of the days of the week 
following. May Christ be the recognized head over 
all things to his church. 





Let it be understood that if Quakerism continues 
to exist, it must exist as Quakerism ; it cannot live 
another twenty-five years as a sort of modified 
Methodism, as a diminutive annex to more power- 
ful religious bodies, as a formless echo, more 
afraid of being original and peculiar than of being 
wrong. Quakerism must exist because of its dis- 
tinctive peculiarities if it exists at all. If we have 
no solution for human problems that is in any sense 
different from the-solution offered by Methodism, 
and the other larger and better equipped religious 
bodies, then Quakerism will die, and it ought to 
die. The question is, have we an excuse for living? 

From the days of George Fox until the slavery 
question was settled Quakerism was a life, and its 
teaching dealt with life, and drew its virility and 
power [by] its application of the life of Christ to 
the burning problems of this present world. 

If Quakerism is to survive the first quarter of the 
twentieth century it must return to its own pe- 
culiar principles — not [merely] peculiar usages 
or customs, but principles ; and while the Methodist 
or Calvanist may stand for a theology, the Quaker 
must preach and teach and stand for a life—the 
life of the inner light, the life of God in the soul 
of man. The world is weary of theology and cries 
for the life that saves. The strength of Quakerism 
has always been in its peculiar and distinctive life. 
May the life abound in all our hearts. — W. D. 
Wattles in American Friend. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The policy of the United States of 
withdrawing all troops from China and leaving to peace- 
ful negotiations the questions of difference that exist 
between China and the Powers is still being urged on the 
other Powers, and there is hope in Washington that it 
may soon succeed. Russia has not withdrawn from the 
concert of nations and is still working with the United 
States to hasten the conclusions of the Pekin negotiations. 

Minister Rockhill telegraphs from Pekin that China has 
agreed to the list of punishments submitted by the Min- 
isters of the Powers, asking only one concession, namely, 
deprivation of office, instead of banishment, in the case 
of a man who is seventy years old. To this the Ministers 
have agreed. 

A number of Crow and Sioux Indians have been em- 
ployed by contractors in building a railroad in Wyoming, 
near where a fierce battle was fought in 1876 between 
General Custer’s troops and the Sioux. Most of those 
employed are said to have developed into good workmen. 

Northwestern Iowa has begun shipping choice butter 
to Porto Rico. The first consignment left Sioux City some 
days ago, and was sent from a very large creamery. 

Proceedings have been brought in the United States 
Court at New Orleans by representatives of the Boer 
Government to prevent the sailing of the steamship 
Anglo-Australian, loaded with mules consigned to the 
British Government in South Africa. Judge Parlange, 
after reading the petition, issued an order requiring the 
defendants to show cause why a preliminary injunction 
should not be granted. 

The amount of gold funds in the U.S. Treasury is ex- 
pected to reach the unprecedented amount of $500,000,- 
000 during the present week. Of this sum about one- 
half is in actual coin, and the other in gold certificates. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis, it is said, have the lowest 
death rates of any cities in the United States. St. Paul, 
with a population of 163,632, has a death rate of 10.79, 
while Minneapolis, with a population of 202,718, has a 
death rate of 11.08 per thousand inhabitants. 

The rapidly increasing share of the world’s sugar con- 
sumption which is supplied from sugar beets is pointed 
out by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. Under the 
head of “ The World’s Sugar Crop of 1900” it shows that 
the total beet sugar production of that year was 5,950,- 
000 tons and the cane sugar crop 2,850,000 tons, more 
than two-thirds of the world’s sugar supply being thus 
produced from beets. 

President Sexton, of the New York Board of Health, 
has had seventy sanitary policemen out on special duty to 
arrest all persons they see spitting on the floors of street 
cars. In one day about twenty-five arrests were reported. 
Magistrate Mott held two offenders in $500 bail for trial. 
Some of the worst offenders appear to be well dressed men. 

An experimental plant has been established for com- 
munication by wireless telegraphy between Hatteras and 
Cape Henry on the Atlantic coast. Signals are exchanged 
daily between these two stations, and messages can be 
transmitted at any time. These two stations are forty- 
seven miles apart, with no land between them, and the 
course is regarded as an ideal one for the experiments. 
It is intended to keep this section for experimental and re- 
search work, which will be prosecuted vigorously through- 
out next summer. The next problem to be solved is the 
differentiation of the wireless messages, so that the mes- 

sages sent shall be read only by the stations for which 
they are intended, and not interfered with by the crossing 
of messages for other stations. 

According to the American Grocer, the inhabitants of 
the United States spend nearly 44 cents a day each for 
alcoholic drinks, coffee, tea and cocoa. The people’s 
beverages cost them $1,228,674,925 last year, of which 
$1,059,563,787 was for alcoholic drinks. More coffee 
was drunk than beer, the difference was about 36,000,000 
gallons. The Grocers statistics show an increased use 
of alcoholic drinks and a very slight gain for non-alcoholic. 

Another large producing oil well has been opened near 
Beaumont, Texas. The oil, when struck, shot up in a 
solid column 100 feet above the top of the derrick, but a 
gate valve had been put on so that the flow was readily 
shut in. This makes the third this company has had 
shut in awaiting the completion of the pipe line to Port 
Arthur and additional tankage. 

Two thousand four hundred and forty-nine immigrants 
from Europe lately arrived in New York on the steamer 
Rhein. This is the largest number recorded as having 
come on one steamer. 

There were 490 deaths in this city last week, reported 


to the Board of Health. This is 42 less than the previous 
week and 242 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 249 were males and 241 females: 66 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 78 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes; 12 of diphtheria ; 


11 of cancer; 23 of apoplexy, and 8 of typhoid fever. 


dling uplandse» 


roller, straight, $3.25 to $3.40; Western winter, straight, 
$8.40 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.65 to $3.85. 


dium, 4# to 4c. 
common, 3 to 34c.; spring lambs, $4.50 to $6.50. 
from Pekin, China would be able to pay from twenty to 


thirty million pounds sterling without crippling her finan- 
cial resources, while the amounts which the Powers at 
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FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.25 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 


GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 76 to 764c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 48% to 49c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 334c. 
BEEF CATTLE. — Best, 5} to 54c.; good, 4% to 5c. ; me- 


SHEEP AND LamBs.—Choice, 5 to 5¢c.; good, 44 to 4§c.; 


Hocs.—Best Western, 8} to 84c. 
ForEIGN— According to expert opinion, says a despatch 


present demand aggregate from £80,000,000 to £100,- 
000,000. 

A despatch from Pekin says the Chinese plenipotentia- 
ries have agreed on the punishments of the guilty provin- 
cial officials to be demanded by the foreign Ministers on 
account of the murder of two hundred and forty-two per- 
sons, missionaries and their wives and children. 

A despatch from Pekin of the 3d, says: The Chinese 
Government has formerly notified Russia that China, owing 
to the attitude of the Powers, is not able to sign the 
Manchurian Convention. “It is China’s desire,” says the 
formal notification, “to keep on friendly terms with all 
nations. At present she is going through a period which 
is the most perilous in the empire's history, and it is nec- 
essary that she should have the friendship of all. How- 
ever much she might be willing to grant any special 
privilege to one Power, when others objected, it is im- 
possible that, for the sake of making one nation friendly, 
she should alienate the sympathies of all others.” 

There have been built nearly three hundred miles of 
railroad in North China under a distinct pledge from the 
Imperial Chinese Government guaranteeing that the routes 
of these lines should not be alienated to any other foreign 
Power. The acceptance of the St. Petersburg treaty by 
China would invalidate these promises and put them under 
the control of Russia, to the disadvantage of the British, 
who advanced the money to build these railroads. 

The official Russian Government organ at St. Peters- 
burg puts forth a statement as to the Czar’s policy in 
China since the refusal of China to sign the treaty re- 
specting Manchuria. It says there will be “a gradual 
evacuation of Manchuria ;” but asserts that false reports 
as to Russia’s attitude have been designedly circulated, 
interfering with the signing of the secret treaty, and add- 
ing that “ Russia will quietly await the further course of 
events.” 

It is reported that Count von Waldersee has sent an 
urgent telegram to Emperor William, imploring him to 
endeavor to hasten the negotiations for the withdrawal 
of the allied troops from China on the ground that it is 
impossible to prevent quarrels between the soldiers of the 
different nationalities. 

A despatch from London, says: The managers of a 
number of iron manufacturers of the Manchester district 
have decided to send out a picked party of British work- 
men to the United States for the purpose of studying 
American methods of workmanship in the automatic tool 
trade. The districts of New England, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Chicago and other steel centres will 
be visited, in the hope of convincing the British workmen 
of the necessity of improved methods, if they desire to 
retain their share of the world’s trade, which, since the 
great strike in Great Britain two years ago, has been much 
affected by German and American competition. 

In order to prevent the choking of the Suez Canal by 
shifting sands after experimenting with different plants, 
the management has found in planting of the Casuarina 
tree an effective remedy. This grows to a considerable 
heighth, while its roots penetrate the soil deeply. It 
thrives both in dry and humid climates. 

The Cuban Constitutional Convention has not accepted 
the terms insisted on by the United States. A bitter feel- 
ing has been engendered against the authorities at Wash- 
ington by the policy of the Administration and its failure 
to keep the promises made. A considerable falling off in 
commerce, both to and from Cuba with the United States, 
has lately taken place, while that with Great Britain and 
Germany has increased. 

Aguinaldo, the leader of the Filipino insurrection, at 
Manila, has taken the oath of allegiance to the United 


will be granted all possible immunity. 


diers. 





launched at Belfast. 


States. He will be held a prisoner for the present, but 


Major General MacArthur has taken stern measures to 
repress the murder of innocent Filipinos by American sol- 


It is estimated that since the war began at least fifty 
thousand natives have been killed in the Philippine Islands. 
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The Boers continue to manifest a disposition to prolong 


the war with Great Britain to the utmost. 


The war in South Africa is estimated to be costing £1,- 


250,000 a week. 


The London County Council has decided to buy 225 


acres of land in the suburbs of that city, and build there 
homes for 5770 families of workingmen. 
provides for but a small proportion of the population of 
London, but it means a relatively large reduction in the 
population of the slums, and this will be an improvement 
both physical and moral. 


The measure 


There have been 315 cases of the bubonic plague at 


Cape Town, South Africa, and 107 deaths. 


The new White Star steamer Celtic has lately been 
It is the largest ever built. The 
Celtic's gross tonnage is to be 20,880 and net tonnage 
13,650, while her water displacement will be 33,000, 
which is 10,300 tons more than that of the Great Eastern, 
Her dimensions are : Length, 680.9 feet ; beam, 75 feet, 
and depth, 44.1. She has nine decks, and will have ac- 
commodations for 2859 passengers, mostly steerage ; she 
is designed as an emigrant carrier. Her crew will be 
composed of 335 men. 

The Spanish Cabinet Council approved the basis of a 
treaty of peace and friendship between Spain and the 
United States. 


NOTICES. 


HENRY LONGSTRETH, Station B, West Philadelphia, has 
just reprinted in one neat volume “Penn’s Maxims,” and 
“ Fruits of a Father’s Love,” price 30 cents per copy or 
four copies for one dollar by mail post paid. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
the general committee will be held in Philadelphia on 
Seventh-day, Fourth Month 13th, at 2.30 P. m. 

Ww. B. Harvey, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 
sons coming -to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114-X. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup'’t. 





Diep, at her residence in Moorestown, N. J., on the 
twenty-fourth of First Month, 1901, Lyp1a L. WALTON, 
widow of the late Joseph Walton, in the ninetieth year 
of her age. She was a beloved member and elder of Ches- 
ter Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. She was endowed with 
much natural ability and quick perceptions, and was 
strongly attached to the principles and testimonies pro- 
fessed and practised by the early members of the Society 
of Friends. 

——, in West Chester Pa., Third Month 23d, 1901, 
MARTHA SANKEY, in the seventieth year of her age. For 
several years she was a teacher at Westtown Boarding 
School, and as such was widely known to the younger 
members of our Society. Exemplary in her dress and 
deportment through life, she gave evidence near the close 
that when the summons came, “ Steward, give an account 
of thy stewardship,” her lamp was trimmed and burning. 
She left a message of love, which she wished delivered t 
all her friends. 

——, on the 30th of First Month, 1901, after three- 
and-a-half days’ severe sickness with scarlet fever, ETHEL 
R. Sears, twin daughter of William H. and Mary K. 
Sears, of Barnesville, Ohio, aged nine years, eight months 
and two days. The loving nature of this little child, her 
cheerful, helpful character in the home, her sudden re- 
moval by death, which is the one certain event of all our 
lives, and the smile upon her still features, which seemed 
to tell of heavenly peace and rest, recall the words of our 
Saviour, “ Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
And again the language goes forth to old and young, 
“Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, 
the Son of Man cometh.” 
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